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DECIVS would have made a fair OUCTJS. My 
wounded pride in epigraphy was a little soothed by 
the reflection that no one else could have deciphered 
DECIVS out of that enigma. After being given the 
clew, I could scarcely recognize the letters; they 
were so badly formed. 

And so, this was the famous Decius, though there 
was some question as to how much reliance one 
should place in a coin-portrait at this late date in 
the Principate. Certainly, if the mint-master made 
his A's like H's and his N's like IV's and disfigured 
DECIVS into OUCrjS, could he be trusted to 
turn off a true likeness, even if an Emperor were 
his patron? 

At any rate, here was Decius, whose name, for 
two years, made the world — Roman, Goth, and 
Christian alike — tremble, that Decius, who, former- 
ly an ordinary 'son of the earth', born in far-away 
Pannonia, and despatched thither as ambassador in 
249 A. D., suddenly found himself hailed as Impera- 
tor by the mutinous legions of the Danube barracks 
and compelled to lead the northern armies in at- 
tack upon Rome, and who, by virtue of a victorius 
battle at Verona, was successor to Philippus Arabs 
and Augustus of the Empire. Another one of those 
meteoric figures with whom Rome's capricious For- 
tuna had chosen to play her wierd pranks, rising 
upon the world like a Jin's fondling in the Thou- 
sand and One Nights; no wonder his coin here was 
a memorial of the Pannonias, where his cloak first 
caught its purple and his head was first graced with 
the radiate crown. This was the Decius who swore 
to extirpate the sect of the Christians from the face 
of the earth and drove them into the catacombs and 
into the deserts of Africa and Arabia, but who, so 
shortly afterwards, a victim of foul treachery, in- 
trepid Fortunatus that he had been, fell in so des- 
perate a conflict with the Goths that his body could 
never be recovered for burial. 

Now the coin did not tell all this to me. But 
what the coin did do was to recall some of it from 
disused corners of my memory, and to send me 
hungrily to my library for the rest. It was a benefi- 
cence for which I was grateful, for I had never 
known Decius so well before. A little coin was 
thus made to be a harbinger of many little minutiae 
of useful knowledge, a pictorial proof of much 
that is laid down in prosaic dicta and in character- 
less compendia. Within the compass of one little 
coin was born witness of the change in crown-title 
from that of the Flavians and the Antonines, the 
decadence in art, the carelessness in lettering, the 
debasement in metal, the breaking down of the old 
system of names, the increase in importance of the 
provinces, the constant testimony of deification in 
the wearing of the corona radiata, the renunciation 



of the civic honors as a result of the assumption of 
absolutism. 

Imperator Gaius Messius Quintus, Traianus Decius 
Augustus, salve, vale, ave. 

University of Oregon. FREDERIC STANLEY DUNN. 
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Selections from the Greek Papyri. Edited, with 
Translations and Notes, by George Milligan. 
Pp. xxxii + 152. Cambridge: at the University 
Press (1910). $1.50. 

According to the Preface, the aim of the book is 
to bring within the reach of those who are in- 
terested in the recent discoveries of Greek Papyri 
in Egypt certain typical documents from the princi- 
pal collections. These collections have now at- 
tained large dimensions, and are often very inacces- 
sible to the ordinary reader. But it is hoped that 
the present Selections will at least serve to indi- 
cate the absorbing and varied character of their 
contents, and, more particularly, to illustrate their 
linguistic and historical importance for students of 
the Greek New Testament. 

The work contains a table of 24 principal col- 
lections of Greek papyri; a table giving the titles 
of the 55 selections in this book itself; a list of 
Authorities Quoted and Recommended; a Table of 
Months; a General Introduction, in 13 pages, under 
8 headings — interest of papyrus-discoveries, manu- 
facture of papyrus, history of papyrus-discoveries, 
papyrus-collections, literary papyri, non-literary 
papyri, significance of the papyri, the richness of 
the field; Texts, Translations and Notes (134 pp.) ; 
Indexes (Greek Words, Biblical References, and 
Subjects), in 16 pages. 

Of the valuable introduction, the sections on lit- 
erary papyri, non-literary papyri, and significance 
of the papyri are specially noteworthy (the se- 
lections in this volume are non-literary). Some im- 
portant facts may be gleaned from these sections. 
Thus, it appears that only about 600 of the now 
available papyri are literary, some being texts pre- 
viously unknown, e. g. the Comedies of Menander, 
the Odes of Bacchylides (to the editor's list may 
be added the very recently discovered Ichneutoi of 
Sophocles, found at Oxyrhynchus). The non-liter- 
ary texts, on the other hand, run into the thou- 
sands or hundreds of thousands (they are mostly 
official or semi-official documents, but there are 
also many private letters). The papyri as human 
documents have more than merely personal inter- 
est, for they are of value (1) to the palaeographer, 
(2) to the historian, and especially (3) to the Bible 
student. Their value to the Bible student 's (1) in 
language, (2) in form (the Epistles of St. Paul 
are to be compared with the private letters of the 
papyri), (3) in the light they throw on the general 
environment of early Christianity. 
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An introduction precedes each selection. Then 
ccmes the Greek text, with the translation below. 
At the bottom of the page stand the notes, with ex- 
planations of rare words not found in Liddell and 
Scott (there are many of these), or of the many 
strange forms due to illiteracy of the writers, and 
with frequent references to the papyri collections 
and to the Greek Bible. 

Of the 55 selections, 15 are from the Oxyrhyncus 
Papyri, edited by Grenfell and Hunt. Twenty-nine 
fall in the first or second century A. D. About half 
are private letters ; the rest are mainly official or semi- 
official documents. There is also a question to the 
oracle, a magical formula, a magical incantation, a 
Christian prayer, a Christian amulet, etc. 

In connection with the private letters, the editor 
remarks (p. xxvi) on the "lengthy introductions 
and closing greetings with their constantly recur- 
ring formal and stereotyped phrases". 

The value of the papyri for Bible study is em- 
phasized. The editor points out (pp. xxix ff.) that 
many of the so-called 'peculiarities' of Biblical Greek 
are due to the writer's having made use of the 
koutIi or ordinary colloquial Greek; and that He- 
braic influence in the New Testament has been 
assumed, in cases where the papyri now show that 
no such influence need be assumed, in order to ex- 
plain 'peculiarities' (cf. A. T. Robertson's valuable 
Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament, pp. 
6-7, a work which Dr. Milligan seems to have over- 
looked: see The Classical Weekly 3.177-178). On 
p. xxx, atiiwos, rpfffpirepos, ffarrfy, etc., are cited in 
a list of words whose use in the New Testament 
the papyri help us to understand. The Index of 
Biblical References is quite full, containing e. g. 78 
passages from the Acts referred to in the volume. 

The value of the papyri for the historian may 
be inferred from such titles as Petition of a Tax- 
Farmer (No. 10), Contract of Apprenticeship (20), 
A Register of Paupers (31). Of interest here are 
such facts as that a foreigner entering the military 
service of Rome changed his name (36), or the 
frequent identification of a person, in the legal se- 
lections, by some scar ( o*Xij ) or mark. Of further 
interest to the Latin student are 11, Preparations 
for a Roman Visitor, and 40, containing a letter of 
the Emperor Claudius to an athletic club. 

As 'human documents', the non-official selections 
or private letters possess especial interest. Good 
examples of this are 37, Letter of a Prodigal Son, 
and 42, A Boy's Letter. The prodigal son, in the 
Fayum, writes to his mother, expressing shame for 
his conduct, begging forgiveness, and telling of his 
wretched plight. The letter is of the second century 
A. D. Illiterate as it is, its simplicity, its unstudied 
character, its earnestness render it highly pathetic. 
Forty-two is a boy's letter of the second or third 



century A. D., complaining to his father, who had not 
taken him to Alexandria. The language is illiterate. 
The boy's angry reproaches and sarcasm are most 
vivid. 

Hilarion, writing to his wife Alis, twice bids her 
not to worry (12) ; a man in money difficulties re- 
ceives subtle counsel explaining how to get on 
the good side of his creditor (15) ; a soldier, writ- 
ing to his father, says that he writes 'that I may 
kiss your hand, because you brought me up well' 
(36) ; a letter of consolation from a woman adds 
'but, for all that, no one can do any real good in 
the presence of such bereavement' (38) ; a letter to 
two sons of a dead man hints that they were more 
interested in the property than in the person of the 
deceased (50). 

There is human interest, too, in some of the 
official or semi-official dbcuments; twins serving in 
the temple of Serapis petition the king and queen 
because their wages are not paid (5) ; a boy is ap- 
prenticed to a weaver by contract (20) ; the parents 
of a spendthrift youth publish a notice that they will 
not assume his debts (27) ; a woman's will be- 
queaths all to her daughter, cutting off her grandson 
with a shilling — here the conventional eight drach- 
mas (30) ; five of his brother priests complain 
against a priest for wearing woolen garments and 
long hair (33) ; an athletic club receives notice of 
the admission of a new member, and the Emperor 
Claudius writes his thanks to the same club for 
their gift of a golden crown (40). 

Some misprints have been noted. Though the 
editorial work is in general well done and the 
translation is in smooth, idiomatic English, still in 
a few places I should question the correctness or 
adequacy of the translation or the notes. But lack 
of space forbids detailed enumeration and examina- 
tion of these matters. Besides, the main purpose 
of this review is to call attention to the nature and 
value of the contents of this book. 

John Cunningham Robertson. 

St. Stephen's College, Annandale, New York. 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

The mid-winter meeting of The New York Latin 
Club was held on February 3, following a luncheon 
at The Gregorian. About seventy-five persons were 
present. In introducing the g est of honor and 
speaker of the day, Professor Edward K. Rand of 
Harvard University, President Harter said that the 
members of the club would be glad to turn their 
attention for a while from the mechanical side of 
teaching Latin to the inspirational outlook upon 
its literature promised by Professor Rand's paper, 
Ovid, and the Spirit of Metamorphosis. The pleas- 
ure anticipated by all present was fully realized. 



